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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

There is perhaps as much of Frost's personal tone in 
the following little catch, which is short enough to quote, 
as in anything else. It is to his wife, written when his 
grandfather and his uncle had disinherited him of a com- 
fortable fortune and left him in poverty because he was 
a useless poet instead of a money-getter. 

IN NEGLECT 
They leave us so to the way we took, 

As two in whom they were proved mistaken, 
That we sit sometimes in a wayside nook, 
With mischievous, vagrant, seraphic look, 

And try if we cannot feel forsaken. 

There are graver things, but they suffer too much by 
making excerpts. One reads the book for the "tone," 
which is homely, by intent, and pleasing, never doubt- 
ing that it comes direct from his own life, and that no 
two lives are the same. 

He has now and then such a swift and bold expres- 
sion as 

The whimper of hawks beside the sun. 

He has now and then a beautiful simile, well used, 
but he is for the most part as simple as the lines I have 
quoted in opening or as in the poem of mowing. He is 
without sham and without affectation. 

Helen Redeemed and other Poems, by Maurice Hewlett. 

The Macmillan Co. 

Maurice Hewlett stands among the first dozen of 
living poets in England, but this fact is constantly being 
obscured by his popular reputation for prose and by 
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Reviews 

his lack of self-intolerance, albeit he keeps his stuff by 
him often for more than the seven years prescribed. 

His chief interest from the technical point of view 
lies in his skillful use of harsh rime to check the verse 
suddenly and to keep it in swift motion, a system of 
barring which is efficient in a manner similar to the Anglo- 
Saxon alliterative devices. 

Somewhat over a year ago The Agonists proved 
that he could write, if not the only, at least the most 
readable "Greek Plays" in English. 

The present collection of his verse, Helen Redeemed 
and other Poems (The Macmillan Co.), contains the title 
poem, one hundred and twenty pages long, in the regu- 
lation pentametric couplets, with the usual inversions, 
sometimes for the rime's sake, the long similes, etc., cui amet. 

The three tales following are good tales well told, 
Oreithyia, Clytie, and the Lai of Gaubertz; so also 
the Gnatho. We do not hesitate to praise them, and 
if there is any stricture to be made it is so minute 
as to fall under the head of carping. Maurice Hewlett 
at his best has seen the elder gods and known their 
progeny. Such ventures will out. No hiding! Not 
even under the mask of the "man of letters," le grand 
seigneur, or, at worst, "the academician." 

The Oreithyia is perhaps, as a whole, the best of 
the idyls; the Gaubertz shows best the knack of riming; 
the Gnatho has, I should say, the finest single lines. 
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There is also a genuine octave to the sonnet on page 208, 
that ends, 

I dare not love, fearing ray poisonous thought. 
It is significant or rather it is odd, or oddly natural, 
that Mr. Hewlett should regard Sturge Moore as the 
best poet now in England. For while no one can deny 
that Sturge Moore knows the feel of things; knows the 
feel of the grass growing and of the running hare, and 
while no sane man would withhold praise from parts of 
his work, as in "The Amazons," still his results are not 
infrequently more like colours mixed on a palette than 
like a picture displayed. p p , 

The Daffodil Fields, by John Masefield. The Mac- 

millan Co. 

In The Daffodil Fields (Macmillan) we have another 
of Mr. John Masefield's rhymed histories of sophisticated 
rustics. It is difficult to indicate to an admiring public 
the sources of discontent aroused by the cheapening of 
Mr. Masefield's talent, because in this cheapening Mr. 
Masefield has so obviously hit upon that one touch of 
nature which makes for popularity. 

That Mr. Masefield uses melodramatic themes is not 
in itself a sufficient implication of inferiority. The 
Greeks used themes which, strictly considered, come under 
this heading; but the term has arisen, since the time of 
the Greeks, to denote a certain sensational or sentimental 
rendering of a theme obviously harrowing and playing 
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